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THE ART AMATEUR. 



" Cradle Song." In the humble interior, the beautiful 
young mother, turned full-faced toward us, is undoubtedly 
singing, and the father, seen in profile, accompanies 
her on the flute. It is poetically conceived, but the ex- 
ecution is too laborious in the carrying out of details'. 
In the finish of the flesh it is curious to notice the free 
use of pure green in the elaborate stippling and cross- 
hatchings. The biggest still-life picture in the exhibi- 
tion is the splendid "tour de force" of Kathleen H. 
Greatorex's "Russian Tea." The polished samovar,, 
the tray of tea-cups, and big bowl of flowers, are all 
treated with astonishing vigor. The rendering of the 
textures of the transparent porcelain and of the heavy 
white table-cloth is simply marvellous. The whole is 
broadly washed in on wet paper, apparently without 
any aid from body color. Carlton Wiggins's " Barnyard 
Fowls," bantams, principally, are vigorous, and Ada H. 
Kent's " Bennett Roses" are refined in drawing. H. 
Muhrman's " Returning Home in the Moonlight" is a rich 
and quiet composition. 

Mr. La Farge has brought back from Japan a fine 
little study of a masked dancer in voluminous drapery 
of citron and russet hues, charming both as to color 
and drawing. It is warm, living, and full of motion. 
His winter study, hung near by, shows excellent paint- 
ing of snow in transparent washes. ; 

No less than ten contributions by W. Hamilton Gib- 
son are hung, and most of them are worthy of his rep- 
utation, but it is difficult to understand how he can fail 
to see the injury he does to such a delicate landscape as 
he shows at the end of the south gallery — we forget the 
title — by introducing the ribbon of river in body color, 
which throws the whole picture out of value. " High 
and Dry," by James G. Tyler, is a good little study of a 
sail-boat. " Our Country Home," by Arthur Parton, 
shows an old farm-house, suggesting, by its deep color, 
twilight rather than moonlight. The unfortunate wom- 
an of " The Scarlet Letter," by Rhoda Holmes Nichols, 
passing over a slate-gray bridge in front of a street of 
slate-gray houses, while disappointing as a whole, is 
suggestive of the undoubted strength of this clever art- 
ist. The principal figure should be repainted, if pos- 
ble, for it is the most unsuccessful part of the picture. • 

Before taking leave of the south gallery we must be- 
stow a word of praise on Mr. De Thulstrup's spirited " Ar- 
tillery Going into Action," full of excellent work ; and 
some delicate and poetical landscape painting by J. 
Francis Murphy, J. C. Nicol, R. M. Shurtleff, and 
Charles Melville Dewey. Mr. Symington's girls in 
peasant costume, "They're Coming," shows better draw- 
ing than perspective. 

The corridor contains little that is very bad and as little 
that is very good. Joseph H. Boston's " Onions and 
Pumpkin" shows that he knows what sort of subject is 
good for a still-life painter to handle, and leads us to ex- 
pect better things in the same line from him in future. His 
" Our Janitor," a rough-whiskered fellow in blue blouse 
and red neckerchief, is more successful as a study, but does 
not interest us so much as the vegetables. Alice Hirsch- 
berg's " Maggie Tulliver in the Red Deeps " can be com- 
mended as an all-round good piece of work both as to 
the figure and landscape. Will H. Drake's " In the 
Woods" also deserves praise for careful painting of tree- 
trunks and foliage. Rosina Emmet has a charming 
" Head of a Girl." 



THE ETCHING CLUB EXHIBITION. 



Scattered among much commercial etching, ex- 
ecuted, evidently, to meet the demands of the trade, are 
some works of decided merit. Reginald Cleveland Coxe's 
two large plates, "The :Fog Whistle" and "In the 
Narrows," are especially *oticeable for their original, 
but simple and legitimate, treatment of the effect of a 
big ocean steamship in a fog. The feeling of the damp 
sea mist is admirably expressed, and the water is excel- 
lent in movement. Mr. Coxe's first etchings— as we be- 
lieve these to be— like his paintings of marine subjects, 
appeal especially to those persons familiar with the sea, 
of which this clever young artist seems to be a constant 
and observant student. Two frames of etchings for the 
forthcoming catalogue of the A. T. Stewart collection 
contain creditable work ; particularly so are Sydney L. 
Smith's '" Objects of Art ;" J. S. King's " After the Ball," 
from the picture by Alfred Stevens; C. Y. Turner's 
" Boy with the Kettle," after Murillo ; and Wm. M. 
Chase's very well rendered " Cattle," after Troyon. For 
the same catalogue, Swain Gifford contributes another 
plate after Troyon — " Landscape and Cattle" — and 



Thomas Moran an excellent rendering of " The Month 
of May," after Daubigny. Hamilton Hamilton's large 
etching after Jules Breton's " Communiantes" is rather 
hard as a whole, but in parts, such as the children's 
dresses, it shows much technical skill. His "Hanging 
of the Crane," after F. C. Jones, is handled in a larger 
manner. C. Y. Turner might have tried a more suit- 
able subject than Rembrandt's " Portrait of a Man," the 
original of which is in the Hermitage at St.' Petersburg, 
and we believe he has never seen it. S. Colman has a 
good group of cypress trees ; Mrs. Nimmo Moran has 
lost none of her vigor, and there is much good work by 
Charles A. Piatt, Stephen Parrish, J. C. Nicoll, H. Pruett 
Share and Blanche Dillaye. Thomas Hovenden has 
made a strong plate from his well-known painting of 
fishermen's wives, " The Harbor Bar is Moaning." 
The Etching Club's catalogue is illustrated with eight 
etchings by Colman, Freer, Gifford, Monks, Shelton, 
C. Y. Turner, Harper and Thomas Moran. 



ETCHINGS IN BOSTON. 



. The season in Boston has been remarkable for . exhi- 
bitions of etchings. Induced, no doubt, by a. special ex^ 
hibition.at the Museum of Fine Arts of the life-work of 
the eminent : Dutch etcher, Charles Storm van s'Grave- 
sande, one dealer has made a fine exhibition of architect 
ural etchings notable for a rare collection among them of 
the old Italian Paresine, and especially for a rich group 
of Haig's; splendid plates ; and another, an exhibition of 
•the work of the rising American etcher, Stephen Parrish, 
of Philadelphia. The Van s'Gravesande. exhibition 
at the Museum was a representative one, with an elabo- 
rate catalogue which gave as a permanent record for the 
use of amateurs a complete enumeration of the titles of 
all his' works, two hundred and forty in number, of which 
one hundred and: fifty were here exhibited. Though not 
complete,, as was the exhibition by Keppel in New York 
two years ago, the exhibition here had the advantage of 
showing all the plates of any importance finished by Van 
s'Gravesande since 1885, thus giving a full view of the 
great etcher's progress from his earliest attempts to the 
present time. All this seems to have been it labor of 
love on the part of ; Professor R. A. Rice, of Williams 
College. To judge from the preface to the catalogue, 
Professor Rice is very sympathetic with the artist, both 
as artist and as man, and has arranged, it appears, to 
prepare in conjunction with the etcher a still fuller, and 
much more elaborate, catalogue of his works. There can 
be hardly a doubt that the subject is worthy of all these 
pains, although some of our foremost lovers of etchings 
declare that there is many another etcher more to their 
taste both among the Englishmen and among the 
Frenchmen. The first interesting thing always told about 
s'Gravesande is that he is of gentle birth. Hamerton, 
who, in his second edition of " Etching and Etchers," 
says that he is worthy of a whole chapter to himself, and 
accordingly gives him one, states in a footnote that he is 
a Dutch gentleman (born 1841) with the title of Jonkeen, 
and son of the Vice-President of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that he studied for the Bar and won the de- 
gree of Doctor of* Law at the Leyden University, but 
preferred the career of artist. Hamerton does not in- 
troduce this family detail into his criticism, but Professor 
Rice does (and the professor's critical paragraphs are 
very clear-sighted, candid and just, as well as sympa- 
thetic), and finds that the circumstances of affluence in 
which the artist has happily passed his life have delivered 
him from the necessity of following the dictates of the 
dealers— "that necessity which has embittered the lives 
and limited the true work of so many artists." Hamer- 
ton finds the distinguishing grace of s'Gravesande's 
etching in its union of simplicity and beauty, holding 
" that, the power of etching simply and beautifully at the 
same time is very rare," although " this gift is the gift 
for an etcher,'' saving him infinite manual toil and loss 
of time which might be spent in what is more essentially 
art. Professor Rice is even happier than Hamerton, 
which is saying a great deal, in his critical characteriza- 
tion of s'Gravesande, that " Van s'Gravesande has not 
the marvellous delicacy, and, at the same time unerr- 
ing surety of line which some of Whistler's plates ex- 
hibit. He has not the dash and verve of Seymour Ha- 
den at his best, but he has other qualities — certain qualities 
of heart and mind as well as eye — which are not the gift 
of all etchers. His strength is never wholly without 
tenderness, nor is his delicacy ever without serious pur- 
pose. He has that charming hesitancy, that almost 



childlike shyness, which makes us feel that we are in the 
presence of a refined imagination the very opposite of 
the affronting dexterity noticeable in many modern 
etchers. His work exhibits, in short, a sanity which re- 
calls the spirit of Meryon, a healthful Tightness and 
directness which attracts and holds." Permit me to ob- 
serve, by the way, that this delicate appreciation on the 
part of a New England college professor shows how 
surely and truly we are getting hold of art in America, 
not only mastering the details of technique, but feeling 
also its spirit in the right way. For this college profes- 
sor, away up at Williamstown, Mass., has made a most 
painstaking study of the technical, as well as of the spir- 
itual, characteristics of his subject, tracing step by step 
through the numbers of the exhibition the development 
of technical skill up to the later triumphs over the diffi- 
culties of the drypoint, the very "difficulty, the resist- 
ance" of which this gentleman-etcher had come to enjoy. 
The visitor to this notable exhibition, which occupied 
one of the print-rooms at the Museum during January 
and February, could not but be subdued to the quiet, 
unaffectedly simple and gentle spirit of the scenes and 
phenomena on the broad shallow expanses of the Dutch 
waters reflected in these prints as in mirrors. Nothing 
cried at you from the walls, nothing extravagant in ro- 
mantic subject or treatment, no mounting waves, no 
brilliant " arrangements " in effects, no impossible lights, 
no impossible shadows, only the faithful and the true 
set down in that " modesty of nature," which, after all, 
is the great test in every art. The merits had to grow 
upon one and come to full appreciation after examination 
and meditation. A little dry thing, as it first appeared, 
consisting of almost parallel scratches and of no " effect," 
as a whole, would end by showing you all the soft drow- 
siness, fatness, mistiness and wetness of the Low Coun- 
tries ; and one with a few soft patches of rich black,' 
representing the sails of Dutch luggers drifting home in 
the twilight over a glassy sea, would come to reveal 
such wonders of light, space and atmosphere, that it 
would haunt you like a real scene for days, with its 
tender, but not strained, sentiment. Of such are the 
works of art made, not for the market, but for truth. 

I hear that an understanding- has been reached be- 
tween the Museum authorities and Mr. S. R. Koehler, 
the eminent critic of etchings and engravings, by which 
he will shortly assume charge of the print department 
of the Museum. As the Gray collection, which at pres- 
ent constitutes the chief possessions of the Museum in 
this line, belongs to Harvard University, the action of the 
government of that institution will be necessary before the 
change is effected. But the Harvard authorities' assent is 
a foregone conclusion, and so the important end.will be 
reached that another specialist, with a well-ordered de- 
partment under his control and responsibility, will have 
been added to the organization of the Museum. The 
finances of the institution are rapidly getting into such a 
condition that this plan of classification and division of 
labor and responsibilities can be followed throughout, and 
whatever is admitted to the collections will have some 
trustworthy stamp and value set upon it by competent au- 
thority. Mr. Koehler holds that a collection of prints 
cannot be too large and catholic — that, indeed, it should 
fulfil the function of " the art preservative of all arts " by 
furnishing to students of every art the abstract and brief 
chronicle of any given age or subject. He would like to see 
gathered a great collection of prints like the collections in 
Berlin and in Paris, to which the historical student, the art- 
ist, the novelist, the architect, the dramatist and the actor 
can apply for enlightenment and direction as to the de- 
tails of the subject in hand. For such purposes not only 
the masterpieces and rarities of engraving would be 
useful, but also the rudest and the most ephemeral prints 
would have their value. The whole histoiyof an epoch, 
of a revolution, of a war, or any social movement or ten- 
dency, can be made out in the prints of a time with 
greater fulness and accuracy than even a Macaulay 
could reconstruct them in letter-press alone. Of course 
such. a scheme must be reserved for practical realization, 
or even for the beginnings of it, to the future. It would 
be physically impossible, indeed, in the present crowded 
state of this Museum. Great stores of precious things 
lie now unpacked in its basement for lack of space to ex- 
hibit them. If all goes as well as at present, however, 
this year will witness a start upon the construction of 
the new wings of the present building, and what is al- 
ready admitted to be the most comprehensive represent- 
ative collection of the arts in the country wili be seen to 
be also far more extensive than it now appears to be. 

Greta. 



